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MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH STURGE. 
(Concluded from page 582.) 

Another very marked feature in his character 
was his implicit loyalty to principle. He was 
less the slave of opinion, that tyrant of modern 
society, than any man we have ever known. 
When any cause or question came to seek his 
suffrage, he did not ask whether it was popular 
or in good repute, or like to prove successful, 
but whether it was true and right. There are 
excellent persons to be found who have just 
and generous impulses, but who are paralyzed 
by the haunting shadow of their own reputation. 
Before you can induce them to take part in any 
movement, you must first be ready to answer 
satisfactorily such questions as these :—Have 
any of the rulers or respectabilities of their 
own circle believed on it? Who is tobe, and 
who is not to be, there? They will give their 
money, and even their counsel and co-operation, 
in a private way ; but they will not bring their 
own good name into any hazard. Joseph 
Sturge, on the otber hand, was willing, like his 
Master, to make himself of no reputation rather 
than abandon a good cause. It was not to be, 
supposed that he was altogether unconscious of, 
or insensible to, the high esteem and admiration | 
he had won by his long life of active beneficence. 
Nor can we doubt that it cost him pain to forfeit 
the good opinions of those around him. But 
when it was a question between right and rep- 
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implied the possession of courage of the highest 
sort, and in ample measure. We do not scruple 
to say that Joseph Sturge was one of the 
bravest men that everlived. 1f he was a Peace 
man, it was from no constitutional timidity of 
body or mind. He did not want even that 

hysical courage which is beld in such esteem 
by many. During those stormy political times 
in Birmingham twenty years ago, of which we 
have spoken, he often went right ifito the heart 
of excited ctowds, on the very eve of riot, and 
sometimes by his calm and friendly counsels 
succeeded in doing what the authority of the 
law and the terrors of the police failed to ac- 
complish. But we speak of a higher kind of 
courage than that. He belonged to that class 
of brave men of whom the poet speaks— 


‘They are brave who know to speak 
For the fallen and the weak ; 
They are brave who calmly choose 
Hatred, scoffing and abuse, 
Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think ; 
They are brave who dare to be 
In the right with two or three.’ 


It was a courage resting on conscience, and 
sustained by a most firm and resolute will. 
‘ When his mind was once made up,’ says Mr. 
James, ‘on a point of duty, he was resolved to 
go forward, though all the world frowned, or 
laughed in a chorus. If others would go with 
him, well. If not, he would go alone. In all 
matters of duty he had the courage of a hero 
and the constancy of a martyr. These are the 
men that bless the world, the men of determi- 
nation that can breast the wave of opposition, 
and encounter the storms of ignorance or re- 
proach.’ 

All this imparted extraordinary force to his 
character, and that force was directed with 
steady purpose to promote the welfare of the 
world. His friend Mr. Lewis Tappan, in a 
letter to him acknowledging the receipt of his 


utation, we never saw him hesitate. If he| portrait, says, ‘Just as I received it, I had 
was only satisfied that he was called by his| been looking on the portrait of our General 
Master to do any work, however unpopular, he, Scott, and on turning to yours, I could not help 
was willing ‘to go forth unto Him without the| thinking, what a mercy you are not a general, 
eamp, bearing his reproach.’ This of course! otherwise with your energy who can tell what 
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mischief you would do in the world.’ Happily 
all the force and fervor of his character were 
employed not to destroy but to save and bless. 
‘ He was equal,’ says Mr. Cobden in a letter 
now before us, ‘ to.any three men I have ever 
known in the performance of the highest duties 
of humanity. Doubtless he was naturally 
gifted with a rare energy which enabled him 
to accomplish what would have been beyond the 
strength of other men. But he did not spare 
himself. He taxed his power to the utmost.’ 

But with all this decision and energy there 
were united a humility, a modesty, a gentle- 
ness, and a charity towards others who differed 
from him, which are very rarely found in com- 
bination with such qualities. ‘This was the pe- 
culiarity that most forcibly struck all who knew 
him. ‘I wish,’ says Mr. Whittier, ‘it were in 
my power to write all I feel in respect to dear 
Joseph Sturge, and especially in connection 
with his visit tothe United States. His narra- 
tive is very truthful and explicit in its details 
of his labors here; but it does not give an idea 
of the painful and very trying nature of his 
mission—the groundless suspicions, the cold- 
ness and unkindness of many, and the hard in- 
difference and open opposition of others. Very 
thankful I often feel that it was my privilege to 
be near him, to render him some little assist- 
ance and sympathy, and to witness from day 
to day his unselfish regard for others, his firm, 
unbroken hold upon principle, his patience, 
forbearance, and generous allowance for differ- 
ence of opinion, habit, and education, his 
boundless charity and good-nature—all in con- 
nection and in peaceful accordance with a calm 
steady perseverance in what he believed to be 
right. I never knew a gentler man, nor a 
firmer one.’ 

To the same. effect is the testimony of the 
Rev. Charles Vince in his funeral sermon. 
‘The “ good man” was manifested,’ he says, 
‘in our departed friend’s gentleness of spirit 
and kindness of manner. This took away all 
that might seem ruggedness in his adherence 
to duty. In cultivating charity we are always 
in more or less danger of letting go truth, 
while the presence of firmness is often fatal to 
gentleness. It is very difficult to blend the two 
virtues of adherence to principle with charity 
and tenderness of heart. In this respect 
Joseph Sturge was eminently successful. Who 
that had only seen his sunny countenance, and 
observed how he received the confidence of the 
little children that gathered around him, could 
have supposed that in him were united the 
strength of the Doric pillar and the beauty of 
the Ionic capital? Yet the truth is that he 
possessed a Christian courage which braved 
opposition and danger, combined with a gentle- 
ness that took the children even of strangers to 
his bosom.’ 

And finally, we cite on this point the words 


of Lord Brougham, who knew him in the midst 
of the hottest and most painful parts of the 
Anti-slavery struggle. At a meeting over 
which he presided soon after Joseph Sturge’s 
death, his lordship, after referring to several of 
his old associates in the Anti-slavery cause then 
gone, and espceially dwelling on the eloquence 
of Wilberforce, added :— 

‘There was the silent eloquence of a good 
life in the history of Joseph Sturge; a silent 
eloquence by which he persuaded men to follow 
his example, and by which he always fortified 
and strengthened every good cause to which he 
devoted himself, and | know of none in which 
he was not a laborer. A sound judgment, a 
steady adhesion to his principles, and, when 
they differed from other men’s, a tolerance of 
which I hardly ever saw the like; a perfect 
charity and even kindness towards those with 
whom he differed most—these were his char- 
acteristics; and the death of such a man is an 
irreparable loss.’ 

But the biographer has no purpose to repre- 
sent him as a faultless character, though he is 
free to confess he was the nearest to that of any 
man whom he has known in life. But how 
far he was from feeling so himself, how constant 
was the struggle he had to maintain with the 
imperfections of his nature, how profound was 
his sense of his own demerits, may be seen by 
the spirit of deep debasement with which he 
ever prostrated himself before the face of In- 
finite Purity. A few months before his death, 
on February 15, 1859, he wrote to the Rev. 
Joseph Ketley of Demerara :— 

‘I wish I could more fully realize my per- 
sonal interest in a Saviour’s atoning sacrifice ; 
and had a more lively faith to realize the 
things that are unseen and eternal. 

‘Sometimes I seem to have little more to 
rest upon than a deep sense of the depravity of 
my own heart, and my immeasurable distance 
from the Christian standard, which ‘is the per- 
fect pattern held up to us. 

‘It is better to feel and to know this, than to 
suppose that we have a single rag of our own 
righteousness to trust to, if it does not cast us 
down below hope; and this it need not, for we 
know the mission of Christ was not to save the 
righteous, but sinners; and that none are so 
low as to be beyond the reach of His mercy, 
who is-as boundless in love as He is in power.’ 

Knowing how strong our friend’s own convic- 
tions were as to the duty of faithfuliy portray- 
ing the characters of the dead, we dare not 
withhold the shades from his. 

We have been told that in the earlier part of 
his life the decision of character for which he 
was so remarkable was sometimes in danger of 
passing into something like a dogmatic wilful- 
ness, which made him impatient of other men’s 
opinions. Hence he was often called ‘ imprac- 
ticable’ by less bold and adventurous spirits 
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than himself. But it is hard to say how far he 


was in fault even in this respect. It is very 
certain, at any rate, that some of the things in 
regard to which he was most confidently 
branded as impracticable he proved were not 
impracticable, simply by doing them. And 
whatever of this ungracious positiveness may 
have once existed, had in his later years mel- 
lowed down into a most child-like tractableness. 
The writer has a vivid remembrance of one il 
lustration of this when he was with him on a 
eace mission on the Continent. Mr. Sturge 

ad written a letter to rather a high personage 
on a question to him of considerable import- 
ance, and then read it over to the biographer. 
The latter ventured rather hesitatingly to 
express a doubt as to the wisdom of sending 
it, assigning his reasons for that opinion. He 
reflected a moment, and then said, ‘I believe 
thou art right; it shall not go.’ Indeed, the 
writer is obliged to say, that during the time he 
had intercourse with him, he never knew a 
man more amenable to reason, when urged by 
those whose judgment He respected, and on 
whose sympathies in his objects he thought he 
could rely. This does not of course apply to 
questions of principle, for on them it was no 
more use trying to move him than to move the 
Alps. Still it is very conceivable, even to 
those who only knew him in his later days, 
that when in the full robust energy of his man- 
hood there may have been something too much 
of the peremptoriness implied by the Napoleon 
brow. It is possible also that one of his noblest 
characteristics, of which we have already 


epoken—his obedience (o duty irrespective of 


other men’s judgments—may have sometimes 
been pushed to an extreme. ‘I remember,’ 
says one who knew him well and loved him 
dearly, ‘I used to think that his independence 
of the opinions of others, his want of “ the 
love of approbation,’ was such as almost to 


amount to a defect. He was more regardless of 


the opinion of the world than any man I ever 
knew. This would have been a dangerous 
feature of his character, if his standard of rec- 
titude had not been of the highest. As it was, 
I think he sometimes needlessly exposed him- 
self to misconstruction by this disregard of what 
would be said or thought of his proceedifgs.’ 

But perhaps the besetting infirmity of his 
nature was a certain impetuosity of temper, 
which betrayed him occasionally into the use 
of hasty and passionate expressions. It was 
hardly possible, indeed, that so much energy 
and fervor of character could exist apart from 
arather ardent temperament. It will be re- 
membered that he speaks of himself, in his 
school-boy days, as having a ‘rather peppery’ 
temper. And bravely as he struggled all 
through life to conquer it, it seems there were 
still occasional ebullitions of the old vehemence. 
At the worst, indeed, 
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‘He carried anger as the flint bears fire, 
Which, much enforcéd, shows a hasty spark 
And straight is cold again.’ 

And when he had erred, or imagined he had 
erred in this respect, his penitence was pro- 
found, and the amends he made magnanimous. 
The Rev. J. H. Wilson, now Secretary of the 
Home Missionary Society, but who was once 
associated with Mr. Sturge in some of his 
labors at Birmingham, tells an anecdote which 
is beautifully illustrative of this. At one of 
the stormy political meetings which were often 
held in the town, in connection with the ques- 
tion of the suffrage, a working-man opposed 
some proposal of his with a pertinacity and 
passion which provoked Mr. Sturge to rebuke 
him, in words which no one else thought par- 
ticularly harsh or offensive. Still, when the 
excitement was over, the remembrance of them 
grieved him deeply. The next morning he sent 
for Mr. Wilson, and said to him, ‘ James, thou 
must find out that working-man to whom I 
spoke last night, and bring him to me.’ ‘ But 
I don’t know his name, or where he lives,’ was 
the reply. ‘It doesn’t signify,’ answered he, 
‘he must be found ; I have not slept all night 
for thinking of the words I said tohim. I 
can’t rest until I have apologized and asked his 
pardon.’ The quest was made, and the man 
was found and brought to him, and he did 
apologize with a manly candor and humility 
that went straight to the poor fellow’s heart. 
From that time he took the man by the hand, 
and befriended him for years. ~ 

It is also a noble testimony to the triumph 
of Christian principle over natural infirmity, 
that he had so schooled and mastered his 
temper, that his apparently imperturbable calm- 
ness, amid very trying circumstances, was pre- 
cisely the thing which struck all men as one of 
his most characteristic qualities. ‘The very 
gentlest of all human natures,’ are the words of 
his American poet-friend, words which we have 
no doubt have been echoed by thousands who 
knew him, as most happily descriptive of what 
he was. And beyond doubt his was one of the 
gentlest of all human natures. And if it was 
so rather by divine grace than by original 
tendency, all the more are we bound to glorify 
the grace of God in him. 

We have candidly told all the evil we know 
of him. Happy are those who have no graver 
flaws in their character than these. His fail- 
ings, such as they were, sprang from the con- 
flict of qualities all of which were necessary to 
make him the admirable man he was, though 
oveasionally one class may have pushed into 
undue ascendency over the otkers. 

‘ But now he rests; his greatness and his sweetness 

No more shall seem at strife, 

And death bas moulded into calm completeness 

The statue of his life.’ 


Such he was, and we fear ‘we ne’er shall 
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look upon his like again.’ We bless heaven 
for the intimate friendship into which we were 
admitted with Joseph Sturge as one of the 
highest privileges of our existence. To know 
such a man was to think better of the whole 
human race. We feel still that when wearied 
with unsuccessful labor in the fields where he 
so long and bravely toiled, when cast down by 
disappointment or hope deferred, when in dan- 
ger of being soured by the selfishness of some 
and the lukewarmness of others with whom we 
may be brought into contact, the memory of 
him we have lost—his strong faith, his Chris- 
tian gentleness, his high courage, his unselfish 
dedication to the service of God and man—vill 
come to us with healing on its wings, soothe 
our irritation, and by his example, we hope, 
nerve our hearts to a patient continuance in 
well-doing irrespective of the world’s frowns or 
smiles. 
EVENINGS WITH THE BIBLE.* 
THE NOACHIAN DELUGE AN HISTORICAL VERITY. 


We turn to-night to the story of the Deluge; 
and I think it will as clearly appear, as in the 
ease of the account of the creation, that it is 
not a mere myth and poetical legend of early 
Hebrew history, but a part of the genuine his- 
tory of the world. 

The event is related in the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth chapters of Genésis. Let me say, 
at the outset, that there are two things for 
which I am not going to contend. First, that the 
deluge was universal, in the sense in which we 
now should understand that term. Second, 
that pairs of all the different kinds of animals, 
birds, insects, and reptiles, in the whoie world, 
were gathered into the ark. 

One acknowledged and undeniable law for 
the interpretation of the Bible, as of any other 
ancient writing, or any book whatever, is, that 
the language of any part, and of the whole, be 
reccived and understood in the sense in which 
it was used, or with the same extent of mean- 
ing, and that only, which it must then have 
necessarily had. This is too evident to need 
farther proof. It is only by this rule that we 
can properly interpret the language of our 
Saviour and his apostles, and evolve their 
teachings, as well as the poetry of Homer, the 
history of Herodotus, and the philosophy of 
Plato. When, then, we find in this ancient 
account of the deluge the assertion that “the 
waters prevailed exceedingly upon the earth ; 
and all the high hills that were under the whole 
heaven were covered, . . . and all flesh died 
that moved upon the earth, both of fowl, and 
of cattle, and of beasts, and of every creeping 
thing that creepeth upon the earth, and every 


*Evenings with the Bible and Science, by J. B. 
Sewall. Boston, Crosby and Nichols; New York, 
0. S. Felt. 
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man; all in whose nostrils was the breath of 
life, of all that was in the dry land, died ;” the 
question -arises, What really did this general 
and inclusive language mean with those who 
used it? It is not for us to ask what it would 
mean now, but what did it mean then? And 
no one, probably, will dispute but that the ex- 
pressions “ the whole earth,” “all under the 
heaven,” “all the living creatures in the earth,” 
meant the whole earth as then known, and all 
under the heaven as then conccived and 
thought to be the whole heaven, and all the 
living creatures that lived in that known world. 
We very well know that the world, as now 
known, was not the world of the ancients ; that 
their whole earth under the heavens was that 
portion of the world then inhabited; that in 
their minds it was a flat surface, of small extent 
in comparison with its real magnitude, sur- 
rounded at its edge with a mingled impassable 
region of sky and ocean. And there is no 
difficulty in understanding that the Holy Spirit, 
in inspiring the writers of those days, either 
directly, or in the way of superintendence, 
would leave them untrammelled in the use of 
their own language, with all its figures and 
idioms, provided only that it conveyed the ab- 
solute truth to the mind at that time. When, 
therefore, we find such general expressions as 
these, we are to understand them as meaning 
their “whole world,” &c., not ours. We 
should understand them as we know they must 
have understood them, with the limitations to 
their knowledge, unless we have reason to the 
contrary, as in the case of promises and 
prophecies, which were intended to mean more 
than was understood by those to whom they 
were first delivered, and the people of their 
times. There are many instances in which we 
are shown at once that these general absolute 
expressions are to be received in their limited 
sense. For example, it is said (Deut. ii. 25) 
that the fear of Israel should be put upon the 
nations under the whole heaven. So it is said 
that all countries came into Egypt to Joseph 
to buy corn (Gen. xli. 57); that the Queen of 
Sheba came to hear the wisdom of Solomon 
from the uttermost parts of the earth (Matt. xli. 
42); that on the day of Pentecost there were 
Jews assembled at Jerusalem out of every na- 
tion under heaven (Acts ii. 5); and that the 
gospel was preached to every creature under 
heaven (Col. i. 23). Nothing is more obvious 
then that these expressions are not to be un- 
derstood literally as we should understand them 
now, but as they were understood when used. 
Of course the Bible language had to be that 
which was used, and would be understood at 
the time its various parts were written, else it 
would not be the truth to the people of that 
time. Where the Queen of Sheba lived, was 
the uttermost parts of the earth in the mind 
of the Jew at the time of our Lord, though it 
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would not be now to us. The fear of Israel, 
we know, was put upon all the surrounding 
nations, and we have no reasons for supposing 
upon any others; not upon those people, for in- 
stance, who might then be inhabiting this un- 
known continent. They were all the nations 
under the whole heaven to the Jews. When 
this language was used to the Jews, it conveyed 
a precise idea to them, and the truth. We 
could not expect it to be taken into account 
what that phraseology might mean ages after. 
ward, and in different tongues and climes. 

When, then, it is said in the account of the 
deluge that “ all the high hills that were under 
the whole heaven were covered, . . . and all 
flesh died . . . all in whose nostrils was the 
breath of life, of all that was in the dry land, 
died,” I do not feel myself bound to think that 
the whole heaven, as we should understand the 
phrase, was meant, nor all flesh. I am satis- 
fied that it may, and beyond all question does, 
mean that portion of the earth then known and 
inhabited. The human population of the earth 
had not then become very great, nor, in any 
probability, very extended. We have no reason 
to suppose it had spread very far in any 
direction from the primal centre of creation. 
What reason, then, for an absolutely universal 
deluge? The demands of the case are met, if 
we understand only the populated region of the 
earth,—what was then the world to man,—to 
have been subject to the flood. 

Taking this view with regard to the extent 
of the deluge, of course there is no reason for 
supposing that pairs of absolutely all kinds of 
living creatures should be preserved in the ark. 
With the progress of knowledge, we have come 
now to know that the different kinds and species 
of animals, birds, insects, and reptiles, of those 
classes which would have been destroyed by 
the flood, are very many. Sir Walter Raleigh, 
in his time, found it easy to show that the ark 
could accommodate pairs of all kinds of crea. 
tures, because there were but about ninety dif- 
ferent kinds then known. In the time of Buf. 
fon, the number had doubled. In 1856, the 
latest authority [ have at hand, the number of 
species of known animals had become one 
thousand six hundred and fifty-eight ; of birds, 
six thousand two handred and sixty-six; of 
reptiles, six hundred and forty-two; in all, 
eight thousand five hundred and sixty-six. In 
sects we leave out of account. Passing by the 
difficulty, not to say the impossibility, of hav- 
ing creatures gathered from every part of the 
earth, from different climates, and widely sep- 
arated regions,—as would necessarily be the 
case if some of all kinds were to be preserved,* 
—we should find it sufficiently difficult to pro- 
vide for them in the ark. 

* For example, the polar bear, the sloth of South 


America, and the kangaroo of Australia, each of 
which is peculiar to its country. 








But if only that portion of the world inhab- 
ited by man was subjected to the catastrophe, 
why save any of the animals, and especially . 
why save the birds in the ark? Why not leave 
the region tobe populated again with these 
creatures from the surrounding regions? First, 
for the convenience and comfort of man. The 
useful animals might be very long in distribu- 
ting themselves, by the laws of natural multi- 
plication, over the depopulated country. It 
would be the shortest and easiest method of 
providing for the wants of the human family, 
even if it were not a necessity. Butthere was a 
necessity. It is now well understood, in natu- 
ral science, that life exists by centres. For ex- 
ample, the rhinoceros has a central locality, 
from which it spreads to only a certain limit. 
So with birds, fishes, and vegetation. Natn- 
ralists call these central localities centres of dis- 
tribution. ‘““ We now know,” says Hugh Miller, 
“that every great continent has its own pecu- 
liar fauna (‘ fauna’ includes all kinds of animal 
life); that the original centres of distribution 
must have been not one, but many; further, 
that the areas or circles around these centres 
must have been occupied by their pristine 
animals in ages long anterior to that of the 
Noachian deluge.” This being the case, it is 
easy to see that the fauna of any large district 
of. the earth being destroyed, it would be im- 
possible to replace it wholly unless by new 
creation. What was required, then, was that 
the fauna of that region only affected by the 
deluge should be preserved; and for this we 
can readily conceive that the ark, whose di- 
mensions, at the least calculation, gave it @ 
capacity of stowage equal to that of eighteen 
ships of the line of twenty-two hundred tons 
each, might have been sufficient. All the 
animals, birds, insects, and reptiles referred to, 
unquestionably, were those of that region, 
which was all the world under the whole 
heaven to the men of that day, and those ani- 
mals, &c., were all the living creatures of the 


world. 
(To be continued.) 


¥ For Friends’ Review. 
VISION OF DANIEL BARKER. 

“The testimony of Jesus,” said the angel ia 
the Apocalypse, “is the spirit of prophecy.” It 
bears no relation to those impostures or pheno- 
mena popularly called “spiritual manifesta- 
tions,” which lack the impress and the dignity 
of truth, which lead off from the Christian’s 
foundation, and are rather to be classed with 
those “seducing spirits and doctrines of devils” 
which the Spirit ( through Paul) expressly 
predicted. minis : 

The pages of the Review, in its successive 
volumes, contain numerous and beautiful in- 
stances of divine intimations, by which it has 
sometimes pleased the Lord to make known to 
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his servants things that should surely come to 
pase ; as in the cases of John Woolman, Sibyl 
“Cooper, George Dillwyn, Rebecca Jones, &c. 
Of this class is the prophecy of Archbishop 
Usher, given in the preface to Sewall’s History. 
The vision of Joseph Hoag (more than sixty 
years ago,) is familiar to most of our readers, 
and the prophetic view of the present war 
expressed by Stephen Grellet, in Burlington 
Meeting, (see Review, vol. 16, page 38,) added 
a solemn link to the chain of evidence that the 
word of the Lord, in the mouth of his servants, 


is truth. 


We give below a transcript of a vision of our 
beloved friend Daniel Barker, of North Caro- 
lina, who visited these parts in 1852, during 


an extensive religious journey, for which he 
had certificates of unity from his Monthly, 


Quarterly, and Yearly Meetings. Our copy 


was furnished by a young man, not a member, 
who, on account of his testimony against war, 
was obligéd to escape from the Confederate 
limits, and stopping at the house of a Friend, 
found a worn copy of the document, which had 


been for a number of years in the possession of 


the person who permitted him to transcribe it. 


W.J.A. 
“On the night of the 15th of 8th mo., 1848, 


as I was on my bed, ( whether asleep or awake 


I cannot tell, but I seemed to be in a most 


solemn frame of mind,) all around me seemed 
to be light, exceeding bright; I seemed to be 
walking, not knowing whither I was going 
At length I came into a field where I could 
not see to either side, and the most awful scene 
struck my eyes :—people standing thick before 
me, as far as my eyes could trace, and all 
around me they were fallizg to the ground with 
blood streaming from them, except those who 
were bearing the slain to their graves. Thus 
I stood for a while, seemingly enclosed, with 
post and sills of a large building on either side. 
1 then walked on between these, beholding, 
(with the most awful feelings I ever experi- 
enced,) the earth stained with blood in every 
place, until I came to the bank of a large river, 
where all was quiet. 

Here my mind seemed to be recovered from 
this dreadful shock, and all around me seemed 
to have a soothing appearance. On my right 
hand .seemed to be the pillars of a large build- 
ing. I had travelled on this journey toward 
the South, and was standing on the north bank 
of this river, in a quiet situation ; and a vessel 
appeared on the water coming from the East, 
in which was the appearance of a man of a 
fierce countenance. It came near to this pillar, 
and seemed to stand still on the water. And I 
heard a voice from the vessel, addressed to one 
standing on the land, saying, “ Which way wilt 
thou go now /—to the east, to the west, to the 
north, or to the south?” This language was 
addressed two or three times before an answer 
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was given; in which time it was made known 
to me that the person addressing was the spirit 
that was dragging Africa’s sable race from their 
native land, and placing and keeping them in 
bondage. Then the language was responded 
from him that stood on the land, (as in demon- 
stration of the Spirit of the Lord, and with 
such power that it almost made me tremble, ) 
“ Whithersoever thou goest, there will I meet 
thee, until oppression cease out of the land, for 
the Lord God Almighty is with us, who hath all 
power in heaven and on earth, and doeth what- 
soever he pleaseth. He hath brought this 
bloody war to a close by his own almighty 
power, and will not cease until oppression cease 
throughout the land, and all nations, kindreds, 
tongues and people unite in giving glory to his 
great name.” Now a solemn silence seemed to 
take place for a few minutes, then the vessel 
turned back, and I heard a voice from it say- 
ing: “If this be the case, it shall stop here, 
and I will go no farther.” 

I seemed then to awake as out of my sleep, but 
the impression made on my mind being great, 
still remains; so I have thought it right to pen 
it down, with the most fervent desire that the 
Lord may carry on his work to the glory of his 
excellent name, and bring this glorious change, 
hastening the coming of that day when all wars 
and fightings and oppressions shall cease for- 
ever, and universal righteousness reign from 
sea to sea, and from the rivers to the ends of 
the earth. And may all submit to the purify- 
ing influence of His Holy Spirit, now in the 
day of His mercy. Oh that it may be 
brought about before the judgments of the 
Lord are poured out on the inhabitants of the 
earth, for one day is with him as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one day ; yet will 
he not plead forever, neither will he be always 
wroth, but in his own time he will arise in 
vengeance, for he hath declared: “ Vengeance 
is mine, I will repay.” 

Then, if we will not bow in the day of his 
mercy, we will have to bow in judgment: for 
it is written: “ As I live, saith the Lord, every 


knee shall bow and every tongue confess to 
God.” D. B. 





A STRIKING PROVIDENCE, 


Pastor Thompson, of St. Genny’s, Cornwall, 
was well known, not only to the parishioners 
among whom he lived, but to the neighborhood 
at large, for the great liberality of bis charac- 
ter. He was literally what Paul describes as 
“ poor, yet making many rich; 9s having no- 
thing, and yet possessing all things.” 

It was the uniform custom of this truly apos- 
tolic pastor, every year, at the close of harvest, 
to distribute the surplus of his glebe among the 
poor of his parish, after housing first the neces- 
sary supply of his own little household, which 
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consisted of but himself, a man servant, and 
an old domestic housekeeper. 

It so happened, however, that one year a pe- 
culiar circumstance occurred, which compelled 
him to depart from his usual plan. He had 
engaged, in the openness and generosity of his 
heart, to subscribe $100 towards the expenses 
of building a chapel in a distant town, where 
the parishioners were too numerous to be well 
avcommodated in their own" parish church. 
Having always the love of God and the salva- 
tion of souls in view, he did not regret his 
promise ; but unable to raise the money by any 
other means than by breaking in upon the lit- 
tle hoard of his poor parishioners, he had no ex- 
pedient but that of selling what before he had 
always given away, and converting the corn 
into money to fulfil his engagement for the 
chapel. Instead, therefore, of calling his poor 
parishioners together as usual, to take from the 
fields their harvest, he was obliged to invite 
some of the richer ones of the village to buy as 
much corn as would supply the $100 which he 
had promised towards the erection of the 
chapel. The expedient was painful to a man 
of Thompson’s feelings; but the obligation 
seemed unavoidable. 

Having, by selling his corn, obtained the 
money, the pastor left his home with the inten- 
tion to be himself the bearer of his benefaction. 
In his journey, which was about twenty miles, 
he overtook on the road a young lady mounted 
on a single horse like himself; and being a 
man of very cheerful and communicative man- 
ners, he accosted her with a degree of frank- 
ness which his age and profession might seem to 
authorize. ‘ Well overtaken,” said he, “ fair 
lady; will you accept of an old man over the 
down for your companion? I am too old in- 
deed to promise you much protection; but I 
trust God will protect us both.” There was a 
certain something in the manner with which 
the pastor said this, that was very attractive, 
so that the young lady, feeling a strong pre- 
possession in his favor, immediately thanked 
him and accepted his company. She expressed 
much pleasure in his society, and as it appeared 
they were both going tothe same town, they 
trotted on together. In the course of their 
conversation, which was about the best things, 
he told her his name, and what a happy village 
of poor people his was, and how dear the parish- 
ioners were to him. But he avoided saying 
anything which might lead her to imagine 
that their happiness resulted from his bounty, 
or that his conduct differed from that of his 
neighbors. When they arrived at the town, and 
were about to part, the pastor acquainted his 
fellow-traveller with the name of the friend to 
whose house he was going, expressing at the 


same time his wish that he might see the 


young lady again. 
The young lady was so much pleased with 


we send to call him hither.” 
house consenting so to do, despatched a ser- 
vant, requesting the favor of his company, 
with which the good old man immediately 
complied. 


return. 
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her companion on the road, that the same even- 

ing, in the course of conversation with her 
friends to whose house she was come upon a 
visit, she could not help relating the cireum- 


stance respecting the very agreeable old clergy- 


man she had met on the road, of the name of 


Thompson, and with how many pleasant sub- 
jects he had entertained her. 


“ Thompson !’’ 
cried the lady of the house, “ I wonder wheth- 


er he is a relation to the Captain Thompson 


we have been so many years inquiring for in 
vain. I have $150 tied up in a bag by my late 
husband, due to the captain, who ordered it to 
be left until called for. I suppose the captain 


is long since dead, and his executor, whoever 
he be, knows nothing of it.” 
answered the young lady, “ whether this Mr. 


“Who can tell,” 


Thompson may not be the very man! Suppose 
The lady of the 


In the course of conversation, the old lady 


of the house said she understood his name was 
Thompson : and desired to ask him if he knew 


of a Captain Thompson who was in the East 
India service? “ Yes,” said the old gentleman, 
‘‘for he was my brother.” And he began to 
relate such circumstances of him as rendered 
the matter unquestionable. The lady was re- 


joiced at the discovery; “ for,” said she, ‘‘ my 


late husband bought a small garden from Cap- 
tain Thompson, and the captain, hastening to 


sea before he had received the money agreed 


for the purchase, $150 was left in his hands, 
which was put in a bag, waiting the captain’s 
But this never took place. And at 
my husband’s death he left a strict charge to 
keep the money ready for him whenever he 
should call.” 

Thompson looked amazed at the discovery ; 
his brother having been dead for several years, 
aod himself the only surviving relation, and the 
executor and residuary legatee to his effects. 

The first impression brought upon his mind, 
so soon as the lady of the house put the bag 
with the $150 into his hand, was striking. 
He could not refrain, before them all, from 
breaking forth into expressions of devout grati- 
tude to God ; and falling upon his knees with 
his eyes lifted up, he exclaimed, “ Blessed be 
God! how gracious, how wonderful, thus to 
provide for my poor people at home! The 
money will be theirs again.” He hastened 
home to his friend, to inform him of what had 
happened; and so very full was his soul with 
joy upon this occasion, that as he entered his 
house, he cried out, “ Praise God for ever! 
Tell it ia Gath; publish it in Askelon. Our 
God is a faithful God.” His host was aston- 
ished, and for a moment thought him deranged. 
But when Thompson’s first paroxysms of joy had 
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somewhat subsided, and he related the event, 
his friend as well as himself, found cause to say, 
“* What hath God wrought !” 

God seeth nét as man seeth. His footsteps 
are often in the great deep and his ways past 
finding out. But although clouds and dark- 
ness are rouod about him, righteousness and 
judgment are the habitation of his throne. 
Let his children trust in providence and grace, 
assured that what they know not now, they 
shall know héreafter.— Meth. Mag. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 20, 1865. 


TRUE CHRISTIAN CHARITY.—We infer from 
some remarks of a much esteemed corres- 
pondent, that he dissents from our estimate of 
the Uhristian character of President Lincoln ia 
a recent number of this paper, because the lat- 
ter, as Chief Magistrate of the nation, was en- 
gaged in putting down, by force, an armed re- 
bellion against the Government; and was 
found, at the time of his death, in a theatre, 
where he had reluctantly gone to gratify the 
people. 

It cannot be necessary for us to assure those 
who have read the Review from the commence- 
ment of the rebellion that we regard all war 
as opposed to the principles of Christianity ; 
nor can any one reasonably suppose that we 
would, in the least degree, encourage theatrical 
performances. It is not, however, our place to 
sit in judgment upon those whose views of 
Christian morality differ from our own. Let us 
remember that even our “worthy ancestors,” 
whom we are accustomed to regard as divinely 
enlightened in the duties of life, did not, at 
once, perceive the full extent to which the re- 
ligious principles they professed, necessarily 
led. The records of our Society show that many 
of its members held slaves, and that some en- 
gaged in the African slave trade. Are we to 
assume that none of these were pious men— 
that they were not lovers of Jesus—that their 
devotional reading of the Holy Scriptures and 
their prayers were a mockery of religion? 
Well was it for them, and well is it for us, that 
the Lord, and not man, is our final judge. 

In considering questions of this character, we 
often recur with great satisfaction to the record 
left by John Woolman of his sentiments and 
experience. Led in a very narrow path him- 
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self, he was far from being a narrow-minded 
man. He had clear and broad views of true 
Christian charity. Faithful in the performance 
of every act which he believed the Spirit of 
Truth required of him, and earnestly laboring 
to convince his brethren who differed from him 
on matters of the highest moral importance, he 
yet was careful to avoid entering into judgment 
of their motives or integrity. When greatly 
distressed on account of Friends paying taxes, 
which were laid for the purpose of calling in a 
currency issued to carry on a war against the 
Indians, he still believed some of these were 
‘“‘upright-hearted men.” In his comments on 
this subject, he refers to Thomas & Kempis, who 
“lived and died in the profession of the Roman 
Catholic religion,” and says :—‘I have be- 


lieved him to be a man of a true Christian - 
spirit ; as fully so, as many who died martyrs’ 


because they could not join with some super- 
stitions in that church.” Then citing the case 
of John Huss, who contended against the errors 
which had crept into the church, and “ rather 
than act contrary to that which he believed the 
Lord required of him, chose to suffer death by 
fire,’ John Woolman concludes with the ex- 
pression of his belief that both these men were 
“ sincere-hearted followers of Christ.” 

On.another occasion J. W. says :—“ I was 
led to mention the integrity and constancy of 
many martyrs, who gave their lives for the tes- 
timony of Jesus, and yet, in ‘some points, held 
doctrines distinguishable from some which we 
hold ; and that in all ages where people were 
faithful to the light and ubderstanding which 
the Most High afforded them, they found ac- 
ceptance with him.” 

In further illustration of the great change 
among Friends in respect to slave-trading and 
slaveholding, a few facts related by John Wool- 
man may be adduced. After attending the 
Yearly Meeting of New England, in 1760, he 
mentioned his “heavy exercise in regard to 
some leading, aetive members about Newport 
being in the practice of slave-keeping,” and 
says he proposed a visit to such only as were 
ministers, elders and overseers. 

This shows that slaveholding was not con- 
fined to inconsistent or mere nominal mem- 
bers, and lessens our surprise at another fact 
mentioned by John Woolman—that a large 
number of slaves had been imported from 
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Marrigp, at Centre, Ohio, on the 19th of 4th mo., 
1865, Franxtin Moorr, of Sugar River Monthly 
Meeting, Ind., to Mary B. TimBeRLake, a member of 
Centre Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 


ES et 


Diep, in Ogden Station, Ohio, on the 7th of 4th 
month, 1865, Guiietma, wife of Harris C. Moore, 
and daughter of Asa and Susanna Green, in the 
26th year of her age; a member of Springfield 
Monthly Meeting.” From many of ber expressions, 
and her patience, cheerfulness, and resignation un- 
der a lingering disease and mnch suff-ring, her 
friends have the consoling evidence that her end 
was peace. 

——, on the 14th of 4th month, 1865, Mary ANN, 

daughter of Daniel B Wood, sged 3 years and 11 
months; a member of Winnesheik Monthly Meet- 
ing, Iowa. 
, on the 7th of 9th month, 1864, Emeine, 
daughter of Noah and Mary Ann Lamb, aged 12 
years and 6 months; a member of Winnesheik 
Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 

——, on the 19th of 4th month, 1865, Henry D. 
Earp, aged nearly 47 years; a member of Winne- 
sheik Monthly Meeting, Iowa. His disease was of a 
lingering character; and as he drew near the close, 
he was favored to experience a precious degree of 
peaceful trust in the merits of his Saviour, and an 
entire resignation of his own will; expressing to & 
friend, on one occasion, that he could adopt the 
language, ‘‘O death, where is thy sting? O grave, 
where is thy victory ?” 


, near Richmond, Indiana, on the 29th of Sth 
month, 1864, Jesse J. Kenworrny, in the 38th year 
of his age. His last illness was of about two 
weeks’ duration, and he endured much suffering 
before his strong bodily frame yielded. Early in 
his sickness he felt that death would probably be 
the result, and in deep humility spoke of his want 
of faithfulness to bis Saviour, but at the same time 
expressed the confident belief that through the par- 
doning love of Christ, a mansion was prepared for 
him in heaven. 

——, on the 5th of 4th month, 1865, in Mendon, 
Michigan, Lucinpa, widow of William Langdon, 
aged nearly 70 years; a member of Gilead Montbly 
Meeting, Ohio. Her ornament was that of a “meek 
and quiet spirit.” 

, in Parke county, Ind., Davip, son of Ezekiel 
and Jane Rubottom, on the 22d of 2d month last, 
aged 34 years and 10 months. He suffered for seve- 
ral years with a lingering disease of the lungs. His 
example was one of patience and meekness; & 
member of Bloomfield Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


, on the 29th of 10th month, 1864, Wim.iam 
H., aged 6 months and 15 days; and on the 13th of 
the lst month, 1865, Tuomas Morton Linpxey, aged 
2, years, 2 months and 27 days, sons of John and 
Nancy Ann Lindley; members of Lick Creek Mo. 
Meeting, Ind. 


Africa into Newport, and were then on sale by 
a member of our Society, during the Yearly 
Meeting. Thus a Friend, in 1760, was en- 
gaged with impunity in a transaction of a sim- 
ilar character with that for which a person 
suffered death in New York under the adwinis- 
tration of Abraham Lincoln. 

































EmAncrparion In Nort CaRoLina.—The 
following order, issued by Gen. Schofield, shows 
that our Government is disposed to enforce 
the Emancipation Proclamation of President 
Lincoln :— 





“ Raleigh, N. C., April 28th, 1865. 

General Orders, No. 32.—To remove a doubt 
which seems to exist in the minds of some of 
the people of North Carolina, i is hereby ge- 
clared that, by virtue of the Proclamation of 
the President of the United States, dated Jan- 
uary Ist, 1863, all persons in this State here- 
tofore held as slaves are now free; and that it 
ts the duty of the army to maintain the freedom 
of such persons. 


It is recommended to the former masters of 
the freedmen to employ them as hired servants 
at reasonable wages. And it is recommended 
to the freedmen that, when allowed to do so, 
they remain with their former masters, and 
labor faithfully so long as they shall be treated 
kindly and paid reasonable wages ; or that they 
immediately seek employment elsewhere in 
the kind of work to which they are accustomed. 
It is not well for them to congregate about 
towns or military camps. They will not be 
supported in idleness. 





By command of Major-Gen. Schofield. 
J. A: Campbell, Ass’t. Adj.-General.” 








> The following, intended as a postscript 
to the communication from our friend John 
Hodgkin, came to hand after our last number 
was issued :— 


“P.§. Since the above was written, intelli- |. 
gence has reached England of the awful and 
desperately wicked assassination of the honored 
President of the United States. 

In contemplating this great calamity to both 
hemispheres, I can only add, that depriving, as 
it does, the cause of freedom and of the negro 
race of one of its ablest champions, it, in my 
view, greatly increases the difficulties, and con- 
sequently adds to and enforces the duties of 
the sincere abolitionist, whether European or 
American. To be not found wanting in the INSTITUTE FOR COLORED YOUTH. 
performance of these duties at this juncture,| The Annual Meeting will be held at the Committee 
will be our best token of regard and honor to) R,om, Arch St., om the 30th of 5th month, 1865, at 3 
the memory of the departed. J.H.” |o’ctock, P. M. M. C. Corz, Secretary. 





——— 


Correction.—The age of Henry Ballinger, whose 
death was mentioned two weeks ago, should have 
been stated as 94. Errors of this kind arise gener- 
ally from indistinctness in writing the figures. 
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_ THE MORNING DEW. William Neal, William Kinsey, 
fAinetie mation or etfetecelaand | pia pth nea cme 

, re interested in its i ‘ 
being continued, to the importance of largely in- a % Marshall, John Carter, d 
creasing its circulation. It has required a much ona 5. Vartet, Geo. J. Scattergood, 
larger amount of money to publish it than was an- Marmaduke C. Cope, Charles Yarnall, 
ticipated at the commeneement. A considerable} Samuel Betrle, Lindsay Nicholson, 


number of the first volume being still on hand, the} Elliston P. Morris John B. Garrett 
Publisher has concluded to offer them at 25 cents ' ; 


per copy, aud hopes that they will be purchased Teodley Waseer, Catia tomes. 
either to send to the Freed people, or to be distrib-| Pbiladelphia, 5th mo., 1865. 
uted among the young people in the various States, 


—— they would be appreciated. In the West it} THE GOOD SEED BRINGING FORTH FRUIT. 
is thought that the number of subscribers to the ; i i 

. . . r D e 
paper might be increased with a little effort at Dei g tho tintooss aeneet by rae 


least ten-fold. There are also a number of Mission of the cotton trade in 1863—an old woman = 
schools in which Friends are engaged, and among Lancashire, although not herself a “ mill 
them this paper might be largely circulated. hand,” found from the general depression of 
wii se — — foe plc yeaa the = that “4 a means were ages S009 
OPy, “4 : and less, and in her sore poverty, she resolve 

Address Henry Lonestrers, Philadelphia. to pack up the few aa ad left, and 
go to Preston, where she had a daughter who 
was married and with whom she might live. 

She went to take leave of the minister of 
the congregation of which she was a member. 
On hearing her plan, he endeavored to dissuade 
her from it, urging her, if possible, to remain 
where she was in hopes of better times—adding, 
that her daughter might be even worse off than 
herself. ‘That cannot be,” said the old woman, 
“for I'am very poor, and have nothing left to 
live on; I will go to my daughter, for that will 
be shelter for me at any rate.” The minister, 
finding she had so miserable a prospect if 
she remained in her old dwelling, kindly gave 
her the amount of her railway fare to Preston, and 
half a crown besides. With many thanks, she 
took her leave of him and shortly afterwards 
departed on her journey. When she reached 
Preston station, a crowd of boys surrounded 
her begging to carry her box, which she re- 
fused, as all the money now left in her purse 
was a half crown and three pennies. One 
poor lad, with a piteous look, besought her very 
earnestly to let him take it for her, adding, “ I 
will carry it to any part of the town for two 
pence ; do let me—for it is the only way I can 
get a bit of bread, and we are starving at 
home.” 

Small as was the sum the old woman had to 
begin anew her struggle with the world, she had 
a pitying heart, and the appeal thus made was 
enough. The lad shouldered the box, and fol- 
lowed her through the lamplit street to a 
humble part of the town, where she knocked 
at the door of one of the houses. After waiting 
awhile, and receiving no answer, she found it 
locked. Supposing her daughter might be out 
on an errand, she desired the boy to put down the 
box, and paying him for his service, she seated 
herself on it by the door, to await the daughter’s 
return. After a time the latter came up, and 
on fiuding her mother come to settle with her, 




































For Friends’ Review. 
FRIENDS IN NORTH CAROLINA AND TENNESSEE. 

A meeting of Friends was held at the Arch 
Street meeting-house on Second-day, the 15th 
inst., to devise means for the relief of Friends 
in the South, reduced to necessitous circumstan- 
ces by the ravages of war. By a communication 
from Friends in East Tennessee, and by state- 
ments from a Friend from North Carolina, who 
was present, it appears that, while in some parts 
of those States, Friends, though exposed to 
much suffering and loss of property, have been 
enabled to supply themselves with the necessa- 
ries of life, yet in other places, which have 
hitherto been within the rebel lines, they have 
been reduced to poverty, and would seem to be 
in actual want of food, clothing, &e. Year by 
year they have had their stock, and other pro- 
ducts of their farms, taken without compensa- 
tion, until they are now not only without a 
present supply, but are deprived of the means 
of providing for the future support of their 
families by the cultivation of the soil. Under 
these circumstances an appeal is made to 
Friends for such aid as will relieve their imme- 
diate distress, and enable them to procure the 
needful stock and implements for the prosecu- 
tion of their ordinary pursuits. 

Much sympathy was felt for our fellow-mem- 
bers thus exposed to long continued suffering of 
various kinds, and a committee was appointed 
to receive and apply the contributions of Friends 
for their relief. 

By the return cf peace, way has been opened 
for direct communication with those parts of 
the South which have suffered most from the 
war, and it is not doubted that supplies now 
forwarded will safely reach them. 

But as the planting season is already far ad- 
vanced, great promptness is needed. Early 
contributions are requested, which may be sent 
to either of the under-named Friends, who con- 


stitute the committee. burst into a lamentation. “OO, why have you 
Richard Richardson, Thomas Williamson,' come? for we are starving; I have been out 


Horatio C. Wood, David Scull, | trying to get a morsel for the children, and I 
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can’t, what can we do?’ Her mother calmed 
her a little, and begged her to open the door. 
“Let us go in, any how, I have a balf crown 
in my pocket, and you can take that, and buy 
something, and that will carry us over to- 
morrow, at any rate.” They entered, and the 
old woman drew forth her purse to take the 
half crown! when, to her dismay, she found 
she had paid it to the boy, in the dim light of 
the evening, in mistake for a penny. This was 
bard to bear, and both the women sank down, 
and cried long and bitterly over the prospect 
before them. The mother, however, was a 
truly Christian person, and when the first burst 
of sorrow was past, her faith rose triumphant 
over all. ‘‘ Well,” said she, “never mind ; we 
have two pence left, and let us be thankful to 
God for that, and aroof above our beads. You 
take it, it will buy bread for you and the chil- 
dren to night, and 1 will go on to bed, for J 
shan’t want any thing, and let us hope God 
will provide for to-morrow when it comes.” 
The daughter did accordingly, and that night 
passed away with its griefs and sorrows. With 
the early morning came a tap at the door, 
which the daughter opened. A boy stood be- 
fore her, who introduced himself somewhat 
briefly with, “ Did’nt I bring a box here for an 
old woman last night?” “Yes, you did.” 
“Where is she?” ‘Up stairs.” “ Then tell 
her to come down, for I want to see her.” 
Very soon the mother made her appearance and 
was greeted with, ‘‘ Missus, do you know you 
gave me a balf crown last night instead of a 
penny ? because you did, and I have brought it 
back, here it is.” “ Yes, my lad, I did—and I 
am very much obliged to you for bringing it 
back again. But [ want to know how you came 
to do so, for I thought you told me you were 
starving at home?” “ Yes,.we are very bad,” 
said the boy, brightening up as he spoke, 
“ but I go to Sabbath School, andI love Jesus, 
and J could’nt be dishonest.” 

This needs no comment, it is simply an in- 
stance of what the power of religion can do, 
when put to the sorest test ; for it was this that 
overcame the sorrows of poverty, and the dread 
of starvation in the aged Christian, when no 
earthly help seemed near, and it was this that 


¥ made the noble boy more than a conqueror, in 


preferrivg to suffer the pangs of hunger, rather 

than defile his conscience by a secret sin. 
This is the victory that overcometh the 

word—even our faith.— Sudbury Leaftets. 





SUPPORT FROM RELIGIOUS UNITY. 


I remember, many years ago, a dear old 
widow, who, with another old deaf woman, oc- 
cupied two clean rooms on a village street. 
They had both a small allowance from the 
parish, upon which they somehow managed to 
subsist. It was almost impossible to look into 
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that dear old widow’s face, and not be the bet- 
ter for it. The bright, cheerful serenity which 
beamed from her clear eyes, said, without 
words, that her happiness had a source inde- 
pendent of worldly springs. A short conversa- 
tion with her convinced you that her spirit 
dwelt in green pastures, near the fountain of 
Life, and also that a precious little stream of 
daily strength and comfort flowed into her 
heart from the friendship of a kind and excel- 
lent young lady who often visited her. This friend 
brought another element into the little room ; 
for, besides refreshing their hearts together in 
the Scriptures, new thoughts and associations 
were added to the old widow’s store, by the in- 
tercourse with a ‘pious and educated mind. 
The possession of a friend in a bigher and more 
influential walk of life, gave to her also a sense 
of strength and security. ‘Oh, miss,” she said 
one day, “ what a buck you areyto me!” not a 
bank ; I believe the unpauperised poor (I 
must always repeat that word,) generally, would 
feel more safely supported by a back than a 
bank—by warm heart sympathy, than by money 
aid. I often think of that old widow’s expres- 
sion, and feel that we all need the back of 
mutual, friendly support. I have sometimes 
looked upon a corn-field waving and rustling 
in its summer beauty, and fancied it the type 
of what we need from each other in this world. 
Those slender individual stems, —alone so feeble 
that the slightest blast would bring them to the 
ground,—backed by each other, so buoyant, 
active and mutually helpful, that the sweeping 
blast only moves them to sing together a louder 
chorus of universal confidence, how erect and 
gracefully they stand, supporting and support- 
ed! their heads now raised, now gently bowed; 
the cloud and sun, the dew and rain, the night 
and day, bring to them only health and 
beauty. “Oh!” I have thought, “there is 
nothing in common troubles that would hurt us 
much, if we stood together in the sight of God, 
with our friendly arms supported and support- 
ing one another. And how have I longed 
that the living Spirit would breathe upon the 
churches, that the plants which live might stand 
firmly as a support and a back to the feeble 
plants around them, that all might grow and 
ripen together, till the Great Reaper comes 
forth with his sickle, to gather them one by 
one into the heavenly garner. I am conscious 
and thankful that many, very many, are thus 
standing in their places; but oh, how many 
feeble stems are broken and piteously trodden 
down by the road-side, because there is no 
back—no friendly human arm to stay upon !” 
The lady I have mentioned told me that one 
day when she went to see her old friend, she 
had on a handsome new dress. The old woman 
stroked it down, and with a delighted counte- 
nance said, “I like to see you dressed in nice 
clothes.” There was no envious comparison of 
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the rich silk and the brown stuff; she re- 
Jeiced in her friend’s well-being ; and if the 
wealthy were generally just and generous, I 
believe the poor would rejoice in, and not 
grudge them, their prosperity.— Sewall. 





























EXETER HALL. 


One of the classic places of modern London 
is the world-renowned Exeter Hall. ‘This 
building is a most significant outward expres- 
sion of one of the characteristics of the age. 






































ble societies which have sprung into existence 
within the present century ; as an area for the 
free discussion of all the questions of human 
progress which have come up for decision with- 
in the past thirty years—abolition of slavery, 

ce, free trade, sanitary and social reform,— 
it has been the centre of an incalculable re- 
ligious and moral power, emanating to the most 
distant portions of the earth. 

We fiod in alate English paper some ac- 
count of this famous edifice : 

Before Exeter Hall was built, in 1831, the 
different religious and benevolent institutions 
celebrated their anniversaries in buildings 
widely separated through the metropolis. They 
had no special and distinct power. It was 
often difficult to find the precise locality in 
which any particular society held its meetings. 
More serious objections existed against the 
system. It occasioned a loss in moral power. 
Hardly avy impression was made upon the out- 
er world by these gatherings, whereas, since the 
erection of the hall, aud the devotion of its 
spacious rooms to the use of religious societies, 
the “ May meetings” have risen in importance 
and influence. The building itself is of little 
architectural beauty, not equalling St. James’s 
Hall in splendor and effect. The frontage is 
narrow, consisting of a lofty portico formed by 
two Corinthian pillars, while the hall stretches 
east and west behind the houses lining that 
side of the street. But a visitor passing along 
the Strand when any large meeting is breaking 
up, will at once be impressed with the power 
of the associations connected with the place 
itself. 

The site upon which Exeter Hall stands is not 
destitute of historical interest. Sir Thomas 
Palmer, Kuight, erected upon it the first build- 
ing of which any record remains, in the reign 
of Edward VI. The Chronicler Stowe writes : 
“But in later time it hath been far more 
beautifully increased by the late Sir William 
Cecil, Baron Burghley.” During Cecil’s oceu- 

, pancy of this house, it was known by his 
name, but when the Karl of Exeter came into 
possession it was called Exeter House. In the 
reign of William and Mary, Dr. Barbon, a 
building speculator, erected Exeter ’Change 
upon the site, which remained until 1829. 




































































































































































































































































As the gathering-place of those great charita- 
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Wild beasts were there exhibited, and paint- 
ings, with a variety of curious and interesting 
articles. The Hunterian Museum, ie Col- 
lege of Surgeons, now contains the skeleton of 
poor Chuny, the Indian elephant, which is the 
last relic of that once attractive menagerie. 

After it was determined to pull down the old 
’Change and widen the street, several persons, 
influential in the religious world, suggested 
the propriety of purchasing a site and erecting 
rooms, suitable for holding committee and 
large public meetings, to be used exclusively 
for religious and benevolent societies. That 
proposition resulted in the building of Exeter 
Hall for the joint accommodation of the different 
sections of the Christian Church. The appear- 
ance of the large room on some gala day, when 
popular speakers are expected to advocate a 
popular cause, is familiar to many of our 
readers. ‘There is,” as Wilberforce once 
remarked, “a moral sublimity in such scenes 
which, if duly appreciated, would be worthy of 
the tongues of angels.” And it is hardly cause 
for surprise that such excitement and enthusi- 
asm should be displayed, as is sometimes the 
case, when we remember the truly grand and 
comprehensive themes so often advocated there. 

During the thirty-four years of its existence, 
Exeter Hall has acquired some deeply interest- 
ing associations. The death-blow of slavery 
may be said to have proceeded from thence. 
For seventy years or more, the agitation against 
this “sum of all villainies” was maintained. 
The public, however, did not render very gen- 
eral aid until the formation of the Anti-Slavery 
Society, in 1823. Then abolition meetings 
were repeatedly held, and Exeter Hall, after 
its erection, often listened to orators pleading 
the cause of humanity, until the act was passed 
for emancipating every slave in the British do- 
minions in 1838. “The great:meeting of dele- 
gates for the abolition of slavery and the slave- 
trade throughout the world was held in this 
hall, under the presidency of the venerable 
Clarkson, in 1840. The amelioration of our san- 
guinary criminal laws, the suppression of State 
lotteries, and the abolition of the cruel practices 
connected with the employment of climbing 
boys in sweeping chimneys, with many bene- 
ficial, social and moral changes besides, have 
been effected mainly by the powerful influences 
there represented. 

The many struggles, partly religious and partly 
political, in which Exeter Hall has taken prom- 
inent part, have naturally excited enmity in 
quarters where the effects of iis potent voice 
have been felt. Its frequenters have been 
heartily and energetically abused The epi- 
thets employed for this have been neither po- 
lite nor choice. One party regards the benev- 
olent and Christian public as fanatics, and an- 
other delights to expatiate upon the bray and 
long-ears of Exeter Hall. We will not dis- 
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pute the competency of the persons using these; It is not strange that the strict secrecy with 
expressions to speak about the quadruped from} which the business was conducted in the 
which they so frequently derive their similes,| Middle Ages should have invested the art with | 
but they are certainly unfit to pronounce im-jan air of romance; and legends, probably in- 
partial judgment upon the philanthropic oper-| vented for the purpose, created a maximum of 
ations of which this is the centre. However,|wonder among the uninitiated. The govern- 
we can afford to be generous and forgive these| ment of Venice also added, by its course, to 
sneers. With the recollection of past victories, | the popular notions regarding the high mystery 
with deep convictions of work remaining to be| of the art, conferring, as it did, the title of 
done by the same agency, and strong confi-|‘Gentlemen’ (no idle title in those days) on 
dence in the ultimate triumphs of the princi-|all who became accomplished in the manufac- 
ples of religious truth, so often enforced within | ture. Howell, in his ‘ Familiar Letters,’ dated 
those walls, we may continue our toil, undis-|from Venice in 1621, says:—“ Not without 
turbed and calm.— The Methodist. reason, it being a rare kind of knowledge and 
— — chemistry, to transmute the dull bodies of dust 
“ ANTIQUITY OF GLASS MAKING. and sand, for they are the only ingredients, to 

All writers on the subject of glass manu-|such a pellucid, dainty body as we see crystal 
facture fail to show anything decisive upon the | glass is.” 
precise period of its invention. Some suppose} A French writer, who published an elaborate 
it to have been invented before the flood. | work ia twelve books upon the subject of glass 
Nervi traces its antiquity to the yet problemati- | manufacture, after it had been introduced into 
cal time of Job. France, gives an interesting account of the 

The first glass-houses, well authenticated, | rise and progress of the art in that country, the 
were erected in the city of Tyre. Modern | encouragement it received, and the high estima- 
writers upon the subject generally refer to|tion in which it was held. After stating that 
Pliny in establishing the fact that the Phceni-|it was introduced in France from Vewice, he 
cians were the inventors of the art of glass-| says :— 
making. The tradition is that the art was| ‘The workmen who are employed in this 
originally brought to light under the following | noble art are gentlemen, for they admit none but 
circumstances. A vessel being driven by a|such. They have obtained many large privileges, 
storm to take shelter at the mouth of the river|the principal whereof is to work themselves, 
Belus, the crew were obliged to remain there | without derogating from their nobility. Those 
some length of time. In the process of cook-| who obtained these privileges first were gentle- 
ing, a fire was made upon the ground, whereon | men by birth ; and their privilege running, that 
was abundance of the herb ‘kale.’ That plant| they may exercise this art without derogating 
burning to ashes, the saline properties became |from their nobility, as a sufficient proof of it, 
incorporated with the sand. This causing|which has been confirmed by all our kings; 
vitrification, the compound now called glassjand in all inquiries that have been made into 
was the result. The fact becoming known, the | counterfeit nobilities, never was any one attainted 
inhabitants of Tyre and Sidon essayed the| who enjoyed these privileges, having always 
work, and brought the new invention into] maintaived their honor down to their posterity.’ 
practical use. This-is the tradition: but} Baron Von Lowhen states, in his ‘ Analysis of 
modern science demonstrates the false phi-| nobility in its Origin,’ that ‘so useful were the 
losophy, if not the incorrectness, of Pliny’s ac- | glass-makers at one period in Venice, and so 
count; and modern manufacturers will readily | considerable the revenue accruing to the re- 
detect the error, from the impossibility of melt-| public from their manufacture, that, to encour- 
ing silex and soda by the heat necessary for|age the men engaged init to remain in Murano, 
the ordinary boiling purposes. It is a well au-|the senate made them all burgesses of Venice, 
thenticated fact, however, that there were whole |and allowed nobles to marry their daughters ; 
streets in Tyre entirely occupied by glass-| whereas, if a noble marries the daughter of any 
works; and history makes no mention of any | other tradesman, the issue is not reputed noble.’ 
works of this character at an earlier period | —Scientific American. 
than the time mentioned by Pliny. 

It was during the reign of Nero, so far as 
we can discover, that the first perfectly clear 
glass, resembling crystal, was manufactured. | of business yearly transacted in the Crescent 
Pliny states that Nero, for two cups of ordinary | City, it will be well, perhaps, for the sake of 
size with handles, gave six thousand sestertia, | contrast, to take the year immediately preoedieg 
equal in our currency to about two hundred |the rebellion. New Orleans had then reache 
and fifty thousand dollars ; and that rich articles | the very pinnacle of prosperity. Business was 
of glass were in such general use among the| brisk. Fortunes were made in that one year. 
wealthy Romans as almost to supersede articles | Labor was in great demand, and a common la- 
of gold and silver. borer on the levee earned from two to five dol- 












































ONE YEAR’S BUSINESS IN NEW ORLEANS. 
To give a general idea of the immense amount 
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lars per day. With no bank issues less than 
five dollars, and no coin in circulation less than 
a picayune, gold and silver money was abun- 
dant. Provisions were cheap, rents and the rate 
of living low. It was a paradise for the poor 
as well as the rich. 

And see what merchandise the factors, bro- 
kers, steamboat men and merchants handled in 
that one year. In the business season of 1860 
there cawe to New Orleans more than one hun- 
dred and eighty-five millions of dollars’ worth 
of westera produce and southern staples ; the 
exports amounted, in round numbers, to nearly 
ove hundred and nine millions of dollars; 
three thousand five hundred and sixty-five cot- 
ton and produce-laden steamboats came down 
the river and unloaded at the levee ; and there 
were more than two thousand (two thousand 
and fifty-two) arrivals of steamships and sailing 
vessels from the North and from abroad. Ac- 


And He, the Lord of the universe wide, 

Apel smite thee to earth, in thy strength and thy 
pride ; 

For vengeance must fall, for foul cruelties done 

On the beings redeemed by His well-beloved Son. 


The sound of the war-drum shall thrill thee at night, 
As thy sons and thy brothers are borne to the fight ; 
The slave and the cotton shall stab thee with pain, 
And the North, and the South be divided in twain ; 
And brother ’gainst brother shall strike in the fight, 
And battles be fought in the dead of the night; 
And the white maid and widow in sorrow shall 
mourn, 
And the flag of thy freedom in tatters be torn. 


















The North in her might, like a whirlwind shall rise, 

And the notes of the cannon be borne to the skies; 

And though the warm blood of her heroes pe shed, 

The light of her freedom shall never be dead ; 

The stars and the stripes an Excelsior shall be, 

Proud Liberty’s banner on land and by sea ; 

And the Union, though spurned by the slave-bolder’s 
scorn, 

Shall be guarded by Northmen for ages unborn. 





customed as we now are to the cool, matter-of 
fact-announcement of hundreds of millions for 
war purposes, the above figures may seem in- 
significant ; but in a business point of view, and 
for a single southern city, the aggregate is enor- 
mous. These plain facts aud figures are all 
that is necessary to give an idea of the immense 
amount of business done in New Orleans only 
five years ago; any intelligent and practical 
mind can supply the details to complete this 
picture of prosperity.— Exchange. 





Correction.—The poem published two weeks 
since, on Mortality, was written by William Knox, 
who died, a young man, in Edinburgh, in 1825. 


—_—___—_-~en —_____ 


[A Friend, in passing through the wards of one of 
the Hospitals in Washington entered into conversa- 
tion with a soldier from Maine. He took from his 
pocket what appeared to bea scrap from an old 
newspaper, time-worn, soiled by much use, and 
read to her the following. His voice faltered in the 
latter part, and finally covering his face with his 
emaciated hand, he burst into a flood of tears. The 
scene was 80 touching, and the “prophecy” has 
been so literally fulfilled, that she desires it pub- 
lished in the Review. ] 


A PROPHECY. 
BY MRS, H. W. BOATH. 


The following lines were written in Europe twenty 
years ago, in answer to a slave-owner’s family, who 
invited the authoress to travel in the Southern 
States. 

“You tell me of a bright land over the sea 

But ah! can you call it the land of the free? 

Where the image of God, for a handful of gold, 

Like a beast of the field, in the market is sold ; 

Where the child-from the mother’s fond bosom is 
1orn 

Where the father is chained, leaving orphans forlorn, 

Where the maiden is bartered like merchandize ware, 

Then doomed to the lash, and the groan of despair? 


Woe! woe to thee! fair land, far over the main, 

For the canker of death—dark slavery’s stain— 

Shall gnaw to thy vitals, while every sigh, 

From the victims who writhe, mounts for justice on 
high. 






—_—— > 
OUR SAINTS. 


A heartfelt smile, a gen'le tone, 

A thoughtful word, a tender touch, 
A passing act of kindness done, 

Tis all, but it is much. 


The motions of a heart set free 
From all-absorbing, selfish care, 

A sweet concern that seenis to me 
Like an unspoken prayer. 


A look that reads the inmost heart, 
Yet not with scrutiny severe, 
Nor as of one who: sits apart, 
Nor knows our pain and fear ; 


But as of one who, feeling all 
That we have felt, of sweet or sad, 
Has right to burst our sorrow’s thrall, 
And bid us still be glad. 


These are not things to win applause; 
No earthly fame awaiteth such; 
Yet surely by the heavenly laws 
They are accounted much. 


Much in the world where fret and strain 
Wear daily on each finer sense; 

Much to the heart whose secret pain 
Draws help, it knows not whence ; 


Much to the faithless soul that heeds 
No truth that reason cannot prove ; 
For better than a thousand creeds 
Is the sweet work of love. 


And they who give without restraint 
Such gifts, and ask them not again ; 

What is there in the name of saint 
That they should not obtain ? 


I think the angels in their height 
Might look to earth and envy them, 
And bend from out the spheres of light 
To touch their garments’ hem. 


And that to brighter realms unknown 
Some joy, perchance, they may impart ; 
For He who sits upon the throne 
Once blessed the pure in heart. H. N. E. 
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from one sea to the other in 27 hours, the delegates 
are said to have been unanimous in the opinion 
that the construction of a sbip canal across the 
Isthmus of Suez was proceeding vigorously, and its 
completion was only a question of time and money. 
The company has made contracts with three parties 
for the completion of the canal, piers and harbor by 
7th month Ist, 1868. 


When the Indians hear us call any of our 
family by the name of servants, they cry out, 
‘‘What! call brethren servants! we call our 
dogs servants, but never men.’’—Penn. 


“08 ______ 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Forgicn InTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Liverpool 
and Southampton are to the 3d inst. 


The assassination of President Lincoln continued 
to be the leading topic of public remark. Both 
Houses of the British Parliament adopted unan- 
imously the addresses to the Queen expressing sor- 
row and indignation at this event, which in each 
House were moved by members of the government 
and seconded by the leaders of the opposition. A 
large meeting of Americans held in London, was 
presided over by Minister Adams. A very large meet- 
ing was held in London on the 29th ult., under the 
auspices of the Emancipation Society, which was ad- 
dressed by W. E. Forater and several other members 
of Parliament, and others, and resolutions were 
adopted expressing grief and horror at the murder 
of the President, and the attack on Secretary 
Seward, sympathy and condolence with the family 
of the President and the government and people of 
the United States, and confidence in the determina- 
tion and power of the latter to carry out the policy 
of which the late President’s administration was the 
embodiment, and to establish free institutions 
throughout the country. Similar manifestations oc- 
curred in all the principal cities of England. A 
meeting of merchants and another of working-men 
were held in Liverpool, both of which expressed 
similar sentiments. The leading papers were unan- 
imous in denouncing the crime, and even those 
which have most favored the cause of the rebels 
eulogize President Lincoln’s character. The London 
Times describes the prevailing manifestation of feel- 
ing as unexampled; and in a later article it ex- 
presses a hope that it will be received in this coun- 
try as meant, as & spontaneous, genuine expression of 
feelings arising from the national heart, and a con- 
fidence that this sorrow, which England and Amer- 
ica may be said to share, cannot pass without leav- 
ing them better acquainted with each other, and 
more inclined to friendship and mutual allowance 
for each other’s faults than before. 


The Spanish, Austrian and Prussian legislative 
bodies, the French government, and the Swiss Fed- 


eral Council have also given official expressions of 


regret and condolence. 

The King of Belgium was said to be seriously ill. 

The French Emperor had left Paris for a visit to 
Algiers. 

The Spanish Senate has adopted the bill for the 
abandonment of St. Domingo. 

The Italian Parliament closed its session on the 
28th ult, being the last session to be held at Turin. 
The next will meet at Florence, the new capital. 
The bill for the suppression of religious corporations 
had been withdrawn in the Chamoer of Deputies. 

The Danish government proposes to hold an indus- 
trial and artistic exhibition at Copenhagen in 1866, 
and a committee has been appointed to carry out the 
plan. 

Eayer.—An International Congress of delegates 
to the Suez Canal, held its first meeting at Alex- 
aodria on the Sth, and its last at Cairo on the 17th 
ult. Of 85 delegates, there were the duly appointed 


representatives of ten governments, eight companies 


or societies, and 62 Chambers of Commerce, repre- 
seoting in all, fourteen nations. Afier examining for 
several days the various works, and passing in boats 







































Mexico.—Maximilian has issued a decree defining 


the provisional status of the imperial government 
while a definite organization is proceeuing. The 
form of government will be a limited hereditary 
monarchy, with a Ruman Catholic prince at its 
head. The Emperor is to be assisted by a ministry 
of nine departments. In case of the death or dis- 
ability of the Emperor, the Empress is to be Regent. 
The government guarantees to all the inhabitants of 
the empire equality in the eye of the law, se- 
curity of person and property, and liberty of speech. 
The national colors are to be green, red and white. 
Another decree defines the extent of freedom to be 
allowed to the press; which, it is said, subjects it 
to about the same restrictions as in France or 
Austria. 


Accounts via Havana state that Saltillo and 


Monterey bad been occupied by the Liberals, under 
Gen. Negrete. Some of the governors and other 
officers appoioted by Maximilian are said to have 
pronounced against him, Guaymas was occupied 
by the French without resistance on the 29th of 3d 
month. 


Domestic.—Despatches from Gen. Wilson, dated 


the 12:h and 13th iost., inform us that Jefferson 
Davis was captured on the 10th inst., at Irwinsville, 
Irwin County, Ga., 75 miles south-east of Macon, by 
part of the 4th regiment Michigan cavalry, belong- 
ing to Gen. Wilson’s force. With him were taken 
his family, his private secretary, some members of 
his staff, and the late rebel Postmaster General, J. 
H. Reagan. The guard of 2000 cavalry which was 
reported to be attending him, does not appear to 
have been with him at the time of his capture. The 
lst Wisconsin regiment, which was also in pursuit, 
and which had been closely following the * trail” 
of Davis’ party, day and night, after striking it at 
Dublin on the 7th, while the Michigan detachment 
pursued a different route, arrived near the camp ot 
the fugitives on the evening of the 9th, and finding 
the traces too indistinct to follow, halted till near 


morning. The other party reached the town about 
midnight, and learning the position of Davis, sar- 
rounded his camp before daylight, and when the 
Wisconsin regiment advanced upon it, each party 
mistaking the other for an enemy, a skirmish ensued 
between them, lastiog about 15 minutes, in which 
two men were killed and five wounded. Davis, first 
warned by this firing of the near approach of 
his pursuers, attempted to escape to the woods, dis- 
guised in his wife’s clothiog, but was soon over- 
taken, and although he brandished a knife and at- 
tempted some resistance, he yielded at length to the 
presented pistols of his captors, without either giv- 
ing or receiving personal injury. Gen. Wilson in- 
tended to forward him to Washington under a strong 
guard, without delay, as sooa as he should reach 
Macon, whence Gen. Wilson’s report of the occur- 
rence was sent. It was not known where the other 
members of the rebel cabinet, who had been under- 
stood to be in company with Davis, had gone, but 
Gen. Wilson had directed increased vigilance to be 
used, in the hope of capturing them also, and he 
reports that he believed that none of them had been 
able to get through his lines, 


The new Secretary of the Interior, James Harlan 
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of Iowa, entered upon the duties of that office on ; 
the 15th inst., Secretary Usher retiring. 


The Marquis de Montholon, the new French Minis- 
ter, has arrived at Washington, and has presented 
his credentials and been formally received by the | 
President. 


The trial of nine persons, D. E. Harold, G. A. 
Atzerott, L. Payne, M. O’Laughlin, J. H. Surratt, E. | 
Spangler, S. Arnold, Mary E, Surratt and S. A. Mudd, | 
on a charge of conspiring with Jefferson Davis and 
others to murder President Lincoln, Vice President 
Jobnson, Secretary Seward and Gen. Grant, is now | 
proceeding in Washington before a Military Com- 
mission of nine officers, convened oa the 19th inst., 
by special order of the President; the Attorney 
General of the United States having given the 
opinion that the persons implicated in such alleged 
conspiracy are subject to the jurisdiction of and 
legally triable before a military commission. Gen. 
Hunter presides, and Joseph Holt, U. 8. Judge Ad- 
vocate General, acts as prosecuting attorney. The 
prisoners were allowed to choose their counsel, and 
tu have witnesses summoned. For the first few 
days, the proceedings were conducted with closed 
doors, as it was thought necessary that some parts 
of the evidence elicited should not be made public 
at present. Special sworn reporters were employed 
to make au exact record of the testimony. On the 
15th, the reporters for the press were admitted, and 
the evidence was allowed to be published, unless the 
court should direct it to be withheld. It is under- 
stood that a full official publication is intended to 
be made after the close of the trial. 


The President issued on the 9th an executive 
order to re-establish the authority of the United 
States and execute the laws within the geographical 
limits known as the State of Virginia. It declares 
null and void all acts and proceedings of the civil, 
military and ‘political organizations which have 
been io rebellion within that State, of which Jeffer- 
son Davis, John Letcher and Wm. Smith, have been 
the respective chiefs; and all persons pretending to 
act under any commission of rebel origin since the 
17th of 4th mo., 1861, shall be deemed as in re- 
bellion, and dealt with accordingly. The Secre- 
taries of thé several Departments are directed to put 
the laws in force, and the District Judges to hold 
Courts within the States. The Attorney General is 
to libel and confiscate rebel property subject to 
such process, and to enforce the administration of 
justice in all matters, civil and criminal, within the 
cognizance of the Federal courts; to carry into ef- 
fect the guarantee by the Federal Constitution of a 
republican form of State government, and to afford 
the advantage and security of domestic laws, as 
well as to complete the re-establishment of the au- 
thority of the United States, and the full restoration 
of peace within said limits, Francis A. Pierpont, 
Governor of the State of Virginia, will be aided by 
the Federal government, sofar as may be necessary, 
in the lawful measures which he may take for the 
extension and administration of the State govern- 
ment throughout the geographical limits of the said 
State. 

Judge Burwell of Mississippi, has issued from 
Vicksburg an adress to the people of that State, 
calling for the appointment of delegates to a con- 
vention to be held in Vicksburg on the 5th of next 
month, to re-establish the State government, under 
and in harmony with the laws of the United States. 
The appeal, it is stated, is approved by Gen. Dana, 
commanding the department, who has assured the 
delegates of safe-conduct to and from the city. 


W. L. Hindman, Attorney for the State of West 
Virginia, has issued a proclamation to all rebels who 
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have borne arms or held office in, or sympathized 
with the cause of rebellion, warning them that if 
they do not conform to the law requiring them to 
take the oath to support the Constitution of the 
United States and of West Virginia, they will be 
liable to a fine of one hundred dollars and imprison- 
for thirty days, for the first offence, and double that 
penalty for the second. 

A decision was recently given in the Chancery 
Court held at Clarkesville, Tenn., in a case in which 
four persons held as slaves applied to be discharged 
from bondage, which raised the question of the 
validity of the amendments to the State Constitu- 
tion, abolishing and prohibiting slavery, which were 
adopted on the 22d of 2d month last. The Chan- 
cellor decided the amendments to be valid, and 
that slavery has therefore ceased to exist within 
the State. This is the first decision given by a State 
court under the amended Constitution. A motion 
to admit the father of the petitioners, a freed negro, 
as & witness was refused, on the ground that a law 
of the State prohibits negroes, Indians or persons of 
mixed blood from being witnesses in any cause, ex- 
cept for or against each other. 

Gen. Canby, in an order issued at Mobile on the 
19th ult., says that all persons formerly slaves will be 
treated in every respect as entitled to the rights of 
freedmen, and such as desire their services will be 
required to pay for them. Colored persons having 
places or employment are advised to remain, when- 
ever their employers recognize their rights, and 
agree to compensate them for their services. 

The subscriptions to the U. S. 7-30 loan received 
on the 13th inst., amounted to $30,451,950, and the 
total subscriptions for the week ending on that day 
were $98,834,650. This nearly or quite exbausted 
the second series of $300,000,000. ‘The Secretary of 
the Treasury has decided to issue the remainder of 
the loan authorized by the act of 3d month 1865, 
amounting to $230,000.000, in 7-30 notes, payable 
in three years from the 15th of 7h month next, on 
the same terms as the other series, except that the 
government will reserve to itself thé option of pay- 
ing interest in gold at 6 per cent. instead of 7 3-10 
in currency. The delivery of the notes of this 
third series will be commenced on the first prox., 
but subscriptions will be received at once, and in- 
terest up to the 15th of 7th month will be allowed 
to subscribers. 

Z. B. Vance failed to obtain permission from Gen. 
Schofield to return to Raleigh and resume his func- 
tions as Governor of North Carolina. A deputation 
of three influential citizens, Ex-Governor Graham, 
John A. Gilmer and Bedford Brown, recently waited 
on Gen, Schofield, and asked permission to go to 
Washington to endeavor to prevail on the President 
to continue Vance and the State Legislature in 
power, and also to try to secure gradual instead of 
sane emancipation, but their request was re- 
used. 

Kirby Smith, commanding the rebel forces in the 
region west of the Mississippi, published on the 21st 
ult., at Shreveport, La., an appeal to his army, an- 
nouncing Gen. Lee's surrender, and calling upon 
them still to stand by their cause in this hour of ad- 
versity ; saying that the fate of the “ nation” depends 
upon them, and that the resources of that department 
are ample to protract the struggle till foreign aid 
arrives, or at least till they can secure terms ac- 
ceptable to a proud people. Meetings held at Hous- 
ton and one or two other towns in Texas, after 
learning Lee’s surrender, adopted resolutions in 
favor of continuing the contest. We have, as yet, 
no account of the effect upon them of the subse- 
quent surrender of all the furces east of the Missis- 
sippi, and the capture of Davis. 





